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AN ALTERNATIVE TO “ALTERNATIVE MEDIA” 



It is the province of journalism to lead. 

— Horace Greeley 1 

[Tjhere are in fact no masses, but only ways of seeing people as masses. 

— Raymond Williams^ 



A group of journalists, editors, and publishers in North America debated recently 
how best to start and operate an advertising syndicate, which would centralize advertising 
sales, spread revenue among members, and therefore help keep them all in business. 

Topics of discussion included how to get start-up money to pay for the syndicate’s 
operation before it generated its own income, whether to hire professional fund-raisers and 
consultants to track potential markets and advertising trends, how many sales 
representatives to hire and how to pay them, and a host of related organizational issues. 

Although this is a common discussion in commercial media organizations, what 
makes this particular one notable is that it was conducted by decidedly radical journalists, 

editors, and publishers. 3 What links this particular case to the cultural history of alternative 
media in the United States is how its participants negotiate a characteristic contradiction. On 
one hand, they share the goal of replacing capitalism with a more equitable and humane 
social order. On the other hand, the only way they see to keep publishing is to seek 
advertising to help pay publishing expenses — therefore laying themselves open to charges 
of helping perpetuate the very capitalist system they seek to challenge. 

Concern about this dilemma was raised in a proposal for the syndicate under the 
heading “Political Problems.” 

Under capitalism, advertising is a form of propaganda designed to integrate culture 
and human feelings into models of consumption and accumulation (“lifestyles”). 
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This type of propaganda is antithetical to the values of most alternative papers, and 
many do not accept advertising for this reason (Smith 1996a). 

Those who posted responses to this concern generally dismissed it. As one put it, 

“it’s quite possible to simultaneously get advertisers-with-agendas who support us and a 

vast collective of business[es] that doesn’t [sic] care what we say. . . . [W]e found that the 

advertisers are perfectly willing to fund people who would love to drive them out of 

business.” An example given concerned the clothing maker Eddie Bauer, which placed “a 

large number of new ads just after we ran a long piece on their maquiladora labor standards 

on the front and editorial pages” (Greer 1996). Another discussant noted that her/his paper 

was saved financially “thanks, in part, to a massive ad campaign [their Canadian 

advertising syndicate] signed for us with Chrysler this month (colour ads, and lots of ‘em). 

I’m no big lover of ads, and would love to live without ‘em. However, we need to have 

enough cash in the coffers to pay the printers and keep on producing quality alternative 

journalism” (“Re: Response” 1996). 

An editor/publisher without student-government allocations or grant money to fall 

back on dismissed with less patience concerns about advertising in alternative media. 

I can very much appreciate critiques of particular advertisers, like the apt concern 
the last indicator had about taking Ben & Jerry’s ads — when Ben & Jerry’s has 
covered up fiascoes like their knowing destruction of the Indian-run brazil nut 
cooperatives in Brazil that they claimed to be helping, in the name of meeting the 
demand for their “socially-responsible” Rainforest Crunch ice-cream. But I need 
some real convincing of how (in my case) I can be a socialist fish in a capitalist 
sea — without swimming around in it. In other words, how can we build mass 
movements without bucks? [emphasis original] (Pramas 1996). 

The author of the ad syndicate proposal responded to these objections by agreeing 

with them. He pointed out that he intended simply to raise the issue of a possible 

contradiction, and he felt personally that any potential contradiction was less important than 

simply getting a working advertising syndicate off the ground. “It angers me that most 

papers must rely on advertising in order to keep on publishing. It also angers me that most 

national progressive organizations rely on foundations and rich people to fund projects. But 
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I don’t see any way around it right now (unless we have the revolution tomorrow)” (Smith 
1996b). 

I present these concerns and the energy with which they are debated not to belittle 
them — much the opposite. Activists engaged in alternative media make often immense 
sacrifices to work selflessly for progressive social change. Rather, the point of opening 
with these comments is to note examples of the tacit understanding of alternative media in 
the United States upon which such judgments are based. Within this understanding, 
advertising is often seen as a necessary means in a capitalist society for building the large- 
scale organization and operation needed to effectively counter mainstream media and the 
status-quo agendas they aid. 

Despite its seeming commonsense basis, this strategy has yet to achieve such goals. 
An evaluation of alternative media in the United States — taking account of their scrappy 
persistence in the face of often virulent opposition, but also of their insignificance in the 
lives of most Americans — is a classic example of deciding whether the glass is half empty 
or half full (Glessing 1970; Conlin 1974; Armstrong 1981; Peck 1985; Barlow 1988; 
Kaniss 1991, 133-159; Bekken 1993; Godfried 1997). Yet, despite the debate and notable 
gains in certain areas, an indigenous, ongoing, cohesive social movement or coalition of 
movements capable of meaningful challenge to the dominant has yet to coalesce in the 
United States, with or without the aid of alternative media (Socialist Review 1994; Gitlin 
1995; Aronowitz 1996; Moore 1997). 

This exploratory essay suggests some reasons for this limited effect. The primary 
point argued here is that traditionally conceived “mass” media (newspapers, books, 
television, radio) are inherently incapable of playing a significant role in assisting 
alternative social and political movements, due to the professionalization of their practice 
and the resulting separation of media workers from the people whom they represent. 
Scholars of many different perspectives wonder more generally whether greater 
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professionalization inevitably means greater democratization (Schudson 1987), suggesting 
that the way in which a medium is organized and what kinds of social relations it assists 
may be more crucial than the kinds of content produced. Traditional practices of alternative 
media are based in a mass-culture, vanguardist view of the relation between producers and 
readers and therefore legitimize a corporatized model of media organization with its 
attendant limitations. After outlining the dilemma of alternative-media organization in the 
United States, this essay sketches in broad strokes how alternative media have been 
constituted ideologically by looking at a selection of its practitioners in the U.S. The essay 
concludes by suggesting an alternative basis for a theory and the practice of alternative 
media that may better fit the realities of political movements in the U.S. today. 

Alternative media and the mass-culture perspective 

Media practice is grounded in theories of society (Hardt 1993), and alternative 
media are no different. Despite different attitudes regarding the dangers of advertising, 
alternative-media practitioners who adopt mass-media forms work within the theoretical 
terrain of a mass-culture perspective (Bennett 1982). Those who challenge the status quo, 
and who appreciate rather than fear the ability of mass media to organize social movements, 
often view their role more or less explicitly as one of educating and mobilizing the 
“masses” in the service of the cause or movement (Altschull 1995: 209-216; Allen 1985; 
Seeger 1987). Such a perspective is embedded in traditional behaviorist and idealist 
perspectives with all their superficialities. On one hand, fears about the effects of 
advertising infer a passive audience, while, on the other hand, the dismissal of such fears 
overstate the autonomy of individuals and deny the relevance of such theoretical issues to 
the immediate and practical matter of how to fund alternative media now (Golding & 
Ferguson 1997; Curran et al. 1996: 251-358). 
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Both the fear and its dismissal rely on the same dubious assumptions. Both take for 
granted that effective social movements are mass movements (widespread and generally 
uniform in agenda, tactics, and goals); that mass movements require mass-produced and 
mass-circulating media products to maintain and assist them; that producing such mass- 
media products requires a centralized, corporatized mode of organization to carry out mass- 
scale production and distribution; and, finally, that the largest possible size of the media 
organization and the widest possible distribution of its products equals maximum social 
impact (Downing 1984: 152). Within this conception, there’s no getting around the fact 
that, to pay for this expansion and therefore have a chance of achieving goals of social 
change, one needs money — the more, the better. Hence, the requirement for capital and the 
resulting large-scale, corporatized organization is not natural or optional, but built into the 
assumed theory of media and society. 

In addition, the debate about whether to accept advertising does not inquire into the 
deeper social and cultural implications of capital-intensive, technically sophisticated forms 
of media that are assumed as necessary in the first place. While political-economic debates 
about the imperatives of commercialism comprise an important body of work relevant to 
understanding the corporatization of media, they have less to say about such pressures on 
alternative media (Bagdikian 1992; Gamham 1990; Mosco 1996; Croteau and Hoynes 
1994; McChesney 1997; Bamouw et al. 1997). However, one can suggest such some 
implications. 

The first implication is how the assumed necessity of using a “mass” medium 
determines its form and institutional imperatives, and vice-versa. A mass medium is an 
expensive proposition that requires capital, with advertising a ready source in a capitalist 
society such as the United States. The resulting commercial relationship pushes the media 
venture into forms that solidify the need for capital. For example, few well-heeled 
advertisers would pay to place ads in a photocopied newsletter stapled together in a kitchen 
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and handed out on the street. But a stable, ongoing magazine or newspaper with 
sophisticated-enough production to adequately reproduce halftone or color photographs is 
another matter entirely — especially when such publications use professional production 
standards and have an identifiable, documented readership relevant to advertisers’ product 
or service. Whether these characteristics are in the young Republicans’ newspaper or a 
leftist-radical magazine makes no difference to advertisers as long as they are present. In 
this way, politics is indeed irrelevant. Structural pressures brought to bear by the 
assumption of the need for mass media and the resulting decision to solicit advertising run 
very deeply, shaping the design and practice of the organization — whether print or 
electronic — into capital-intensive, professionalized forms. 

The second implication is the limitation on participation due to this 
professionalization. Among those who have noted such problems is cultural theorist 
Raymond Williams. As summarized by Colin Sparks in his concise introduction to 
Williams’ thought regarding democratic communication, “Williams [not only] demonstrated 
how the dominant theories of mass communication contained antidemocratic propositions 
as part of their fundamental definitions... [, he] put forward concrete proposals as to how 
democratic communication might be made into a human reality” (Sparks 1993: 69-70). In 
reaction to the mass-culture perspective, “Williams argued that the new institutions of 
communications were not a product of working people themselves, but produced for them 
by others, usually for profit” (Sparks 1993: 72). Overlook the phrase “usually for profit,” 
and this describes too often the professionalized status of alternative media. The structural 
pressure on producers to abide by the forms and conventions of “quality journalism,” 
“quality video,” “quality radio,” and the like in order to secure financial support means that 
other kinds of contributions that don’t fit that definition can’t be included. In addition, 
professional requirements of information-gathering, writing, editing, and production 
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requires training, access to available resources, and time available to few people outside the 
academy or profession. 

Therefore, instead of being a sign of health and vitality, becoming a sizable 
organization with a large funding base is perhaps better regarded as evidence of the self- 
defeating height to which barriers to popular participation have been erected, despite often 
substantial efforts to the contrary. People who have the time, energy, training, and 
resources to produce material in these forms are therefore placed in the position of, at best, 
attempting to represent their audiences, therefore leveling often strident differences 
(Williams 1983: 110-121). Compelling material can be produced, yet at the price of a deep 
separation between journalists and readers, producers and consumers. Acceptance and 
practice of this distinction activates deeper kinds of social relations in capitalist societies, 
with perhaps the most disabling ones based in the notion of consumption, defined as a 
choice from limited options for the purpose of individual use or appreciation. In this way, 
the social goals of building a resilient, indigenous, democratic popular movement or 
coalition of movements are impaired from the start by the imposition of such 
individualizing social relationships. 

A cultural theory of alternative media 

Proposals for escaping the confines of the mass-culture perspective on media and 
society exist in the literature of media studies and social criticism. However, they have yet 
to make a significant impact in the practice of alternative media in the U.S., judging not 
only by the debate summarized at the beginning of this essay, but in commentary that 
describes efforts to forge viable social and political movements with alternative media 
(Friedman 1974; Smith 1983; Glass 1984; Grace 1985; Santa Cruz 1995). 

The initial clarification must be between “media” and “communication,” and in what 
way both are involved in the workings of a social order. As a practical means of 
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communication, media amplify and make durable the expressions of individuals, thereby 
making them available to many more people than would otherwise be the case (Williams 
1980b). Although related to technical processes of reproduction, amplification, and fixing 
(making durable), communication must not be reduced to them. If seen as a technological 
process of manufacture, distribution and consumption, communication then simply names 
the use of “media products,” and, as such, portrays it as functionally equivalent to any 
other consumerist practice. More broadly speaking, by conflating communication with 
media, communication is reduced to an optional add-on to society — at best, a means of 
conveying ideas about more basic and important processes — rather than essential to it. 

In contrast with being a synonym for “media,” communication is better seen as the 
creative activity of the making of a particular social order — as the very process by which a 
social order comes into being and does its work. Raymond Williams emphasizes this kind 
of understanding in his characterization of culture as “ordinary,” in the sense of being a 
widespread process of formulating and learning new ways of organizing experience and of 
finding the form/content to present it in such a way that others can understand that 
experience (Williams 1958; Williams 1961: 31). Such ways of seeing are not 
epiphenomenal to the day-to-day conduct of human affairs, but, rather, they direct them. 

In a later essay about the “base-superstructure” dichotomy of orthodox Marxist 
cultural theory, Williams makes this point forcefully. Instead of being a reflection or 
expression of other, more “real” forces in society, Williams writes that communication — 
the making and sharing of ways of seeing — is the means by which social relations are 
constituted and practiced. As he writes, economic activity and any other kind of productive 
activity “is already a certain mode of social co-operation and the application and 
development of a certain body of social knowledge” (Williams 1977: 91). To put it 
differently, economies aren’t machines that run themselves, just as society’s material base 
isn’t a thing. Rather, they are composed of and put into practice through working human 
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relationships, and it is the mutual understanding, acceptance and practice of a specific set of 
relationships that comprises the bedrock of any social order. The production, circulation, 
adoption, and defense of these mutual understandings that make possible specific kinds of 
relationships can be seen as the basic process of society, of communication. When seen in 
this way, the importance of media and communication to society (as well as their 
relationship to each other) has been noted by a wide range of writers for many years (Carey 
1989; Duncan 1962; Heyer 1988: 1-48). Alternative media enable alternative means of 
communication, which together make possible the articulation of a social order different 
from and often opposed to a dominant one. 

In addition to clarifying terms and their relationships, a cultural perspective on 
media and communication also helps locate the struggle between social orders in conflicts 
over media resources as well as over certain traditions and social understandings, and it is 
this dual sense (technical and cultural resources) that the study and practice of alternative 
media should encompass. That only until recently has it focused primarily on the former 
instead of the latter indicates both a shortcoming and a promising trend (Eason 1984; 
Solomon & McChesney 1993; Hardt & Brennen 1995; Calabrese & Borchert 1996). 

Such a view also critiques the traditional goals of alternative media. The mass- 
culture perspective sees the role of alternative media as essentially the negative exercise of 
unmasking a dominant ideology, thereby “delivering the people” from false consciousness 
and removing the bonds that repress. Yet, one should heed Williams’ observation that the 
process of social change is much more difficult than the simple removal of controls. “[I]f 
our social and political and cultural ideas and assumptions and habits were merely the result 
of a specific manipulation, or a kind of overt training which might be simply ended or 
withdrawn, then the society would be very much easier to move and to change than in 
practice it has ever been or is” (Williams 1980b: 37). This is due to the need not just for 
critique, but for creative, positive action of proposing, debating, and putting into practice 
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new kinds of social relationships and, ultimately, a new social order. Williams’ recasting of 
the problem of alternative media in these terms is a positive advance. It suggests goals of 
popular participation, maximum responsiveness and sensitivity to emergent ways of 
thinking, and maximum availability of expressions of such ways (Sparks 1993). 

When the mass-culture perspective is left behind in this way, problems of 
commercialism for alternative media are more fundamental than whether advertising 
conflicts with the political goals of the publication. In addition to the effect of pressures to 
adopt a corporatized, capital-intensive form, if media products are simply to be consumed 
by individuals, the very “content” of that relationship disables the political potential of even 
the most hard-hitting alternative media. The problem of commercialism is therefore not only 
due to the pressures to adopt a mainstream, professionalized mode of production, but due 
also to the perpetuation of a characteristic set of social relations brought about and 
maintained by certain kinds of cultural organization. It is this deep and powerful set of 
conventions upon which capitalist societies rest that alternative media must resist and 
challenge. 

Historicizing “alternative media” 

The history of alternative media in the U.S. not only describes the struggle to 
maintain political movements in the face of often virulent opposition, but also the struggle 
to overcome the inherent limitations of forms of media and of communication. How 
“alternative media” have been constituted ideologically has very important implications for 
current conceptions, because today’s practice is a continuation of or a response to such 
traditions. Although the sheer number of labor, dissident, radical, and otherwise other- 
than-dominant media represent a immense diversity in aims and goals, some basic 
commonalities can be suggested for purposes of exploratory illustration. Despite the variety 
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of ways in which “alternative media” have been practiced, what has remained consistent is 
a vanguardist or consumerist relationship with readers. 

Mechanized, mediated communication in the early United States is often 
characterized as “alternative,” in the sense of being a response to Anglo traditions of media 
control such as licensing, censorship, and control by religious authorities. Yet, such 
publications were still a means of elite direction, not of popular participation. Moral 
education was the aim, and the essay/polemic and aphorism in newspapers, broadsheets, 
and pamphlets its major forms, with perhaps the foremost practitioner in these senses being 
Benjamin Franklin. As Jeffery Smith summarizes, “Franklin acted on his Enlightenment 
belief, one also embraced by Jefferson, that people would be rational and public-spirited if 
given freedom, education, and the proper environment” (Smith 1990: p. 28). However, 
such freedom was in practice the freedom to read what others wrote. Franklin regarded his 
Pennsylvania Gazette as a “Means of Instruction” and as a way to ‘“prepare the Minds of 
the People’ for his civic projects” (Smith 1990: pp. 40, 42). In this way, Franklin and 
other Enlightenment, deist thinkers in the colonies and in the new nation advocated a 
particular kind of social order, one that was as limiting in practice (for slaves, women, and 
indigenous peoples) as it was high-minded in the abstract. 

Reformist publications of the 19th Century continued this role of alternative media 
as a moral educator. For example, in an 1840 letter to William Channing on the eve of the 
debut of The Dial, Margaret Fuller, editor of the transcendental ist journal, wrote that “this 
periodical will not aim at leading public opinion, but at stimulating each man [sic] to think 
for himself [sic]” (Fuller 1840). Even in the preface to Woman in the Nineteenth Century, a 
book credited with laying the philosophical groundwprk for the Seneca Falls Convention of 
1848 and the women’s rights movements of later years, Fuller writes not of concrete 
situations and necessary actions, but, “if interested by these suggestions, [for women] to 
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search their own experience and intuitions for better, and fill up with fit materials the 
trenches that hedge them in” (Fuller 1845). 

Others at the time sought to educate by assuming a more forceful leadership. For 
example, abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison remarked in a January, 1831 essay that “the 
apathy of the people” could not be overcome simply by informing readers about the 
existence of slavery (a well-known fact), but instead had to throw the accepted practice of 
slavery into high relief by presenting it in such a way as to make its abolition a moral 
imperative (Garrison 1852: 63). People were regarded as morally too timid to act on their 
own, and they therefore had to be prodded. 

In these ways, alternative media sought to ensure social stability (an earlier role of 
such editors as Franklin) or encourage reformist social change (such as Fuller and Garrison 
and, later, Greeley and Pulitzer). Whatever the editors of such journals thought about the 
abilities and status of readers compared to their own, what is clear is that editors’ and 
writers’ role was to produce and readers’ to read. 

Alongside the reformist press arose a different kind of alternative. As put into 
practice by the mass-produced urban papers, it was not a new social or political cause, but 
the use of commercial advertising as a mode of material support (Schudson 1978; Schiller 
1981; Baldasty 1992). Such a development built upon the mass-production techniques 
pioneered by evangelical tract publishing (Nord 1984), but it placed production and 
structured its content into a new role of serving audiences to advertisers — creating even 
more of a gulf between media workers and, in this case, “consumers of news.” 

Champions of the penny press felt it served as an alternative to narrowly partisan 
publications. The market was seen as a self-regulating mechanism that faithfully translated 
society’s needs into material goods, or, in the case of mass-produced media, society’s 
views into published stories. Not only could media ventures be funded seemingly without 
the biasing restrictions of personal viewpoints, but they would naturally reflect the diverse 
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wishes and interests of its readership through the alchemy of the market. 

Commercialization therefore seemed to be a way for readers themselves to dictate the 
content of their own media to satisfy their own wants and needs, with the added benefit of 
enriching publishers and driving economic growth. Media organizations were simply 
transparent, passive servants of the people. 

The irony is, of course, that the market press relied upon as well as promoted just 
the opposite: capital-intensive mechanization and corporate forms of organization, which in 
turn required much higher levels of professionalization and corporatization of news 
production (Baldasty 1992; Solomon 1995). An industrial-sized servant of the people 
therefore was seen to have emerged, boosting quickly however the necessity for capital to a 
point far beyond the reach of all but the most wealthy of individuals (William Randolph 
Hearst, for example). By the early 20th Century, the capital requirements of mainstream 
media exceeded even these. Although pointed out by labor media for decades, it wasn’t 
until the early 20th Century, in the form of Will Irwin’s Collier’s series on the newspaper, 
that awareness of these limitations emerged more generally (Irwin 1911). 

Other media practitioners in the United States in the 19th and early 20th centuries 
experimented with different ways of organizing media as well as with different cultural 
forms that would better aid their respective movements. The diversity of such efforts is 
suggested by the experience of three practitioners, all of whom sought to lead or contribute 
to the formation of significant social and political movements. Although they worked 
within capital-intensive forms, they struggled to overcome such forms’ individualizing 
imperatives, only variably achieving such goals. 

For Charles H. Kerr & Company, “the most significant publisher of Marxian 
socialism in the United States before World War I,” advertising was off-limits due to the 
moral hypocrisy of a radical publication accepting it, but raising capital was not (Ruff, 

1997: 83). Instead of using advertising, Kerr raised capital by using “stock, bond, and 
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other fund-raising and investment strategies that tapped the good will, commitment, and 
socialist faith of the movement they served” (Ruff, 1997: xvii) — for example, through 
numerous stock offerings, and through bond offerings that paid a 6 percent annual return 
as well as made possible the purchase of Kerr publications at wholesale prices (Ruff, 1997: 
67). Not only did this provide a source of capital, it subsidized the cost of books, making 
them as affordable as possible and boosting sales and the strength of the hoped-for socialist 
movement (Ruff, 1997: 54). 

For J.A. Wayland and the Appeal to Reason, the largest-circulation socialist 
newspaper ever to appear in the United States, advertising was not shunned, but sought as 
the primary source of capital (Shore, 1985: 148). In the shadow of the huge financial 
success of mass-circulation newspapers such as the New York Journal and the New York 
World, the reigning “models for the radical press to follow while seeking to develop a large 
audience sometimes came from the successful mainstream press.” Wayland did just this 
after trying reader contributions, party support, organizing as a co-operative, and donations 
from wealthy benefactors, and finding them all wanting (Shore, 1985: 148). Confronted 
with these choices, Wayland “came to the conclusion that a [financially] solvent paper 
could only be produced through ‘sound’ business practices.” The goal of producing a 
“solvent paper” was not a egotistic one necessarily; business success was assumed to 
confirm the validity of the message and the viability of the social movement (Shore, 1988: 
2). By 1902, circulation reached and passed 200,000, reaching a peak prior to W.W.I of 
more than 750,000 (Bekken 1993: 158). 

Wayland justified these measures as necessary for building the production capacity 
needed to reach enough readers with the socialist message. As he put it in a January 1903 
issue, ‘“The day has gone by for small mediums [sic] to tackle great undertakings, and we 
must prepare to propagate Socialism in just the proportions that Capitalism operates’” 
(Shore, 1985: 158). The biggest step toward this was to professionalize newsgathering by 
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replacing the lower-cost option of commenting on capitalist news with the hiring of its own 
reporters and going full-steam into “the news business,” running only “exclusive stories 
brought in by the Appeal’s own staff.” The reorganized Appeal commissioned and ran 
serially Upton Sinclair’s novel The Jungle (Sinclair, 1906) and published original stories 
on political corruption, the Mexican Revolution, strikes and child-labor abuses, and the 
murder trial of “Big” Bill Haywood and other members of the Western Federation of 
Miners, the last of which it turned into what Shore calls a “cause celebre” (Shore, 1985: 
164-165). 

Despite their initial success, both Kerr’s and Wayland’s efforts suffered due to 
changing historical conditions such as the retrenchment of socialist politics in the wake of 
assassinations blamed on anarchists, the collapse of European socialism on the eve of 
World War I, and the domestic repression of socialist publications during the war primarily 
through the loss of their postal privileges (Shore 1985: 163-165; Shore 1988: 208-226; 
Ruff 1997: 176-199; Bekken 1991). One could conclude that the corporatizing strategy 
made them more rather than less susceptible to these pressures. 

Additional limitations to these ventures arose as a result of the practiced division 
between producers and consumers, which affected how members of each group saw 
themselves, and their relationship to the movement and to each other. Critics today of the 
mass-culture perspective point out the difficulty of conceiving a “mass” basis for popular 
social movements — and what some have called the arrogance of attempting to do so (Boggs 
1993; Trend 1993; Moore 1997), but such an insight isn’t a late-20th Century invention. 
Both Kerr and Wayland felt at the time that the relationship of passive, individual “reader” 
produced by mainstream, institutionalized media worked exceedingly well with the 
mainstream political aim of fragmenting alternative social movements and thereby 
preserving the status quo. They therefore hoped to, in Ruff’s words, “erase distinctions 
between press and reader” — an ideological mainstay of the mainstream, commercial press, 
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with its erasure the only hope of building a mass social movement composed of and 
responsive to its participants, and egalitarian in its design (Ruff, 1997: xvii). Yet, as long 
as “mass” forms of media and the corresponding capital-intensive, professionalized form of 
organization were deemed necessary, hopes for achieving such goals remained limited. 
Although Kerr converted in later years to a less “massified” view of popular movements, 
his organization (as did Wayland’s) remained corporatized, professionalized, and generally 
closed to meaningful popular participation. 

Despite the reliance on corporatized forms of media represented by Kerr and 
Wayland, a third example of experimentation in alternative media included a number of 
radical publications that sought to open their pages more fully to popular contributions 
(Ferrell 1991; Bekken 1993). Some of them worked from conceptions of media and society 
quite different than the mass-culture perspective, such as in the efforts of the Western 
Federation of Miners and, later, the Industrial Workers of the World under the leadership 
of Bill Haywood. For Haywood, the source of class consciousness is not an essay in a 
newspaper, but in the experience of repression. Organizing was therefore a practical 
necessity driven by conditions rather than simply a political choice. In this way, Haywood 
replaced a vanguardist theory of political movements and a corresponding mass-culture 
theory of alternative media with a theory of both based in industrial unionism. Haywood 
felt his role in the Western Federation of Miners was not to direct the movement, but to 
encourage “long-distance handshaking” between its members by sending them frequent 
bulletins of strikes, asking for information about member unions, and soliciting pictures of 
the strikers, union halls, and demonstrations to be reprinted in the federation’s magazine 
(Haywood 1929: 153-154). 

In addition to the union magazine, Haywood used as needed many other media 
such as conventions, speeches, and informal talk, with newspapers and magazines of 
secondary importance. In addition, flyers and posters (“circulars”) were often used in 
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specific situations to solidify immediate resistance. Such media were also conducive to less 
expository, more conceptual kinds of forms. For example, during a mining strike in 
Colorado, and following the public statement by the general of the Colorado state militia “to 
hell with the Constitution... we are following the orders of [Colorado] Governor Peabody,” 
Haywood created a poster with the headline “To Hell With the Constitution,” with parts of 
the Constitution “that had been violated by the soldiers and authorities of Colorado” 
reprinted below it. A second poster during the same situation (described by Haywood as 
his “desecrated flag poster”) consisted of a “rough picture of the United States flag, with 
the caption at top, ‘Is Colorado in America?’” On each stripe of the flag was a line noting 
the illegal actions of the state militia, such as “Martial Law declared in Colorado,” and 
“Habeas Corpus Suspended in Colorado” (Haywood 1929: 140-141). What is notable 
about these and other efforts is not only their immediate relation to conditions, but the fact 
that a person of Haywood’s limited skills (although a skilled orator, he was no graphic 
designer) could assemble them by reframing resonant cultural resources through 
juxtaposition with other images or phrases, with the result of critically exposing 
contradictions and the actual nature of actions taken against the union. 

Techniques of reproduction have changed drastically in the 20th Century, and 
sporadic innovation in terms of cultural form has continued, building upon the experiments 
of ventures such as those run by Kerr, Wayland, and Haywood. To a large extent, the 
development of the underground press in the U.S. during the 1960s was assisted by the 
emergence of colloquial processes of reproduction, which made it possible for ink-on- 
paper drawings and typewritten copy (within the reach of most people) to be the basis for 
reproduction. It also made possible the greater availability of less-expensive printing 
equipment to printers who were either indifferent to or active participants in the movement. 
Although still requiring time, training, and commitment typical of corporatized media, the 
possibility grew of popular participation in the practice of underground media, as did the 
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emergence of different kinds of forms for representing and solidifying the movement. 

While the invention of offset printing and the resulting lesser cost of reproduction was 
important, practitioners also developed a distinctive visual form for representing the tone 
and feel of the movement (Glessing 1970: 39-49; Lewis 1972). 

Today, an even more democratic technology of reproduction is the photocopier, 
which, together with the development of new forms of media such as ‘zines, continue in 
important ways toward the development of more democratic alternative media (Barnard 
1996). Yet, as the following brief survey illustrates, they remain peripheral to the mass- 
produced, vanguardist forms of alternative media and traditional forms of content that best 
fit their structural requirements and institutional imperatives. 

Socially speaking, the least liberating form of media activism perpetuated today is to 
become more “media-friendly.” Although handbooks such as Salzman (1998) list and 
explain ways to attempt to get one’s cause covered by mainstream news organizations, they 
neglect the problem of relying solely upon such a strategy. For example, Turner (1980) 
describes the pitfalls of attempts by feminists to gain coverage in mainstream news, in that 
feminist politics became more susceptible to incorporation and neutralization in part by 
having to conform to mainstream media formulas. Gitlin (1980) and many others note 
similar outcomes for other movements. 

Although public broadcasting has its vocal supporters, its ability to serve as an 
alternative is also limited. In his examination of the development of public broadcasting in 
the U.S., Engleman (1996: 285-307) argues for access, diversity, and independence from 
private funding — laudable goals, but leaving unquestioned the corporatized, 
professionalized definition of public broadcasting, which casts doubt on just how 
participatory such a practice can be. In an analysis of working-class media, Denning (1990: 
15) makes just this point, noting that “the great paradox of film and broadcasting” is, on 
one hand, “the genuine democratization of cultural audiences,” but on the other, the fact 
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that it requires “such large capital investment and technical training as to have restricted 
greatly [popular participation in] the production of films and broadcasts.” 

Examples of alternative media from labor, feminist, and other movements constitute 
significant efforts. Yet they continue to be hampered by the chosen, traditional mode of 
organization, which perpetuates the separation of media workers from their popular base, 
the encouragement of a consumerist relationship, and the increased difficulty of building 
means of direct participation; 

An example of an organizational alternative is the Women’s Feature Service, the 
“first intentionally organized effort to interrupt global news practices that had historically 
ignored and marginalized women’s concerns and achievements” (Byerly 1995: 118). The 
promise of “woman-controlled news agencies [becoming] viable in the competitive world 
of global newsmaking” cannot be dismissed (118). However, it maintains the distinction 
between producers of this programming and those who are objects of it or those who 
simply consume such stories. Other, similar attempts also overlook how this form assists 
fragmentation of a social movement (Santa Cruz 1995). More broadly speaking, van 
Zoonen (1994: 49-62) and Valdivia (1995: 22) warn of the voluntarist fallacy of 
automatically assuming that control of media by women means a complete break with 
traditional forms of media and communication, if what is practiced remains a 
professionalized form. Similarly high hopes about the capability of the Internet must be 
tempered by facts of its technologically intensive nature and incorporation into commercial 
media organizations {Monthly Review 1996). 

Examples of popular music as a means of political organizing must also be viewed 
in a broader context. Instead of automatically assuming that, if a kind of music is popular, 
it therefore constitutes a significant political achievement, one must also inquire into the 
kinds of social relations practiced by and through it. For example, compared to the popular 
adoption of reggae as an expression of Rastafarian culture and its complex role in 
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solidifying notable political resistance in Jamaica (Hall 1985), commercialized, 
philanthropic “mega-events” such as Live- Aid operate primarily if not solely on the 
professional-producer/consumer distinction and therefore amount to a paltry substitute for a 
vibrant political movement (Garofalo 1992). 

Other examples constitute important forms of participation, yet they still rely upon 
capital- and knowledge-intensive equipment and production. For example, Rodriguez 
(1996) describes a video project conducted in rural areas of Latin America, one of many 
such projects since 1984. Funded by UNESCO, it sought to put “electronic media in the 
hands of citizens and communities who traditionally had been denied access to the 
production and distribution of media messages” (63). The result of these and many similar 
efforts was to provide a means by which accepted worldviews could be revealed, 
challenged, and perhaps remade. Huesca (1995) describes the operation of a radio system 
run by miners in Bolivia that seeks similar goals. Yet, the need for training and capital- 
intensive equipment to practice this form introduces by necessity the characteristic social 
division of producer/consumer. And even though hand-held camcorder technology is an 
important condition making possible AIDS TV, such productions still require large 
amounts of time for writing, shooting, and editing. In addition, only recently are questions 
being raised not just about the cost of techniques, but also about the aesthetics of alternative 
media and how to enable social movements through participatory cultural forms (Juhasz 
1995). 

Alternatives to alternative media 

Problems of alternative media today are often posed as lack of money, participation, 
and general commitment. Yet, these are better seen as symptoms of more basic problems of 
how media production is organized, which cultural forms are employed, and the social 
implications of both. Due to this complexity, alternatives to professionalized, capital- 
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intensive forms of alternative media and their divisive social effect are difficult to conceive, 
let alone put into practice. 

Examples of vanguardist and/or professionalized alternative media point out their 
limitation, which Sparks notes in a well-mannered critique of Williams’ project. Despite his 
trenchant critiques, Williams nevertheless still saw a public-service system as a large, 
corporatized organization. Television, motion pictures, theater, newspapers, books, and 
magazines could not be simply individual projects, he felt, due primarily to the scale of 
investment required (Williams 1967: 166). He therefore proposed various organizational 
means to maintain as open a process as possible, such as having producers rather than 
bureaucrats govern production facilities, creating independent production companies with 
no interlocking financial ties with distributors or institutional pressures to maximize 
viewership, and institutionalizing media education “in order to equip people with an 
understanding of the ways in which media messages were produced and how they could be 
understood” (Sparks 1993: 82). 

As useful and powerful as Williams’ conception is of a public-service model of 
communication, two issues remain. Given the current lack of such a system and the degree 
to which the dominant system is entrenched, how might the political means be made to 
assist the emergence of such a system? And, granted that large-scale, capital-intensive 
media projects are indeed a relevant and important means of communication, what else 
might be done to more thoroughly achieve broad participation in alternative media and 
communication outside these capital-intensive forms? 

As Sparks notes, although Williams’ analysis and resulting proposals are 
important, they nevertheless remain unfinished due to their not grappling fully with these 
questions. 

The problems and possibilities of emergent systems of communication are quite 
different to those of dominant systems, and their chances of approximating to 
democratic communication seem to me very much greater. If we accept, as Williams 
did, that the existing media system is the product of a deeply undemocratic social 
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order, then it seems logical to look for democratic communication in those emergent 
forms, however marginal and struggling they may be at any given time, rather than 
to propose schemes for tinkering with the existing order (Sparks 1993: 84-85). 

To takes Sparks’ point a bit further: The problem of alternative media is not where 

and how to find the money to build capital-intensive mirror images of mainstream media or 

noncommercial but still professionalized modes, but of creating and putting into practice 

forms of communication that constitute a fully alternative practice. Such forms should have 

barriers to participation — such as time, distance, money, and training — as low as possible. 

They should strive for an everyday, spontaneous, noncorporate mode of organization that 

requires little if any capital outlay. In addition, they should be a part of other realms of life 

instead of divorced from them. Open participation and the use of a variety of forms would 

enable such inclusion, thereby helping breach the division between producers and 

consumers, and becoming popular means of cultural organizing and exploration instead of 

individualized media products to consume (Downing 1984: 156, 351-354.) 

If such working propositions for alternative were adopted, the question of access to 

capital as well as the problems associated with institutionalization (Hochheimer 1993) 

would not only be minimized, but made irrelevant. The resulting task for the practice of 

alternative media is to see the reciprocal relationships between technical requirements, 

sources of funding, and cultural form, and therefore to detect means of building alternative 

political movements. Of particular importance is to refuse to automatically assume a 

corporatized, professionalized, capital-intensive form, and to seek other ways for more 

people to practice truly popular forms of communication. 

When understood in this way, more colloquial kinds of emergent alternative-media 

practices can be suggested. Concrete examples remain difficult to find and to study, 

because they leave few institutional traces (such as being collected in libraries). Yet 

examples still exist, such as the way in which people incorporate mass-produced images 

and text into their own bulletin-board ensembles (Berger 1972: 30). While public in only a 
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limited way, the kernel of this practice — creative incorporation of other images for one’s 
own use — has been often expanded in a more explicitly public way. 

An example is the project cultural critic Stuart Ewen embarked upon in the early 
1980s. Self-titled “BILLBOARDS of the FUTURE” (capitals original), Ewen saw it as 
“initially a defensive response to the closing wall of conservatism” in the early years of the 
Reagan presidency. Instead of trying to establish a newspaper or a newsletter, shoot a 
video, or establish a radio program, Ewen settled on letter-sized graph paper, scissors, 
rubber cement, old magazines and newspapers, and other cut-and-paste tools of informal 
layout. Using these, he assembled critiques of this conservatism — mostly visual, 
sometimes with accompanying words — by highlighting its contradictions. For example, the 
first product was composed from a campaign poster depicting a smiling Ronald Reagan, 
encased within heavy black “funereal” border and accompanied by the words “Big Brother 
is Watching You! 1984” (Ewen 1986: 249-250). 

Ewen chose a similarly low-capital, simple means of reproduction and distribution: 
photocopying and mailing copies to friends, relatives, and acquaintances, then distributing 
the rest on the street or putting them up around the neighborhood. Further reproduction 
through photocopying was easy and encouraged, and “friendship networks” became the 
means of wider distribution. When Ewen publicly identified himself as the author of the 
previously anonymous BILLBOARDS and took out a post-office box address for related 
correspondence, he “received so much mail [about them] that I could barely answer it all.” 
BILLBOARDS showed up in cities across the United States, and in England, France, Italy, 
Holland, Greece, Southern Africa, and China. Of perhaps more importance was their 
appearance in workplaces, such as one BILLBOARD that depicted a “ ‘QUARANTINE’ 
sign with one of those round, smiling faces [...] warning of exposure to the 
‘EMOTIONAL PLAGUE’,” which was posted by Long Island Lighting Company 
employees in a power plant (Ewen 1986: 241-242). 
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What needs to be noted is the fit between the chosen mode of production (cut-and- 
paste existing material, photocopying, postal mailings), and the form Ewen found most 
suitable in which to work, which showed up not only in the posters Haywood created, but 
also in early 20th-Century avant-garde artistic movements. For example, the technique of 
photomontage as practiced by John Heartfield in mid-1930s Germany critiqued notions of 
Nazi “progress” by depicting it as decline, thereby critiquing the dominant by negating the 
very terms it used to legitimize itself (Buck-Morss 1989: 60-63). Montage using dominant 
media as raw material re-emerged in the U.S. underground press of the 1960s (where 
Ewen had first learned it), in such ways as using standard advertising formats that 
“promoted” napalm (Ewen 1986: 251-252; Lewis 1972: 76). As Ewen explains, 
BILLBOARDS “evoked and appealed to generally understood modes of communication, 
yet at the same time offered a critical commentary, designed to explode the perspective of 
the vested interests while raising the possibility that media and art can be used as vehicles 
of human possibility and liberation” (Ewen 1986: 252-253). 

In this way, dominant forms and images become “a resource to be exploited” 
through montage and juxtaposition — achieving a critique not through a laborious analytic 
essay or flashy, professional graphic design but through a cut-and-paste form well within 
the reach of general practice. People don’t need money, professional training, or lots of 
time to practice this form of alternative media — just the ability to see how to use dominant 
images against themselves. The BILLBOARDS project is an example of an alternative to 
alternative media not only in its resolutely low-capital nature, but in its implicit invitation, 
“silently conveyed by the obviousness and simplicity of production... [that] ‘You can do 
this too! Try it!’” In this way, “alternative messages were combined with a politics of 
popular expression” (Ewen 1986:253). 

As should be clear from Ewen’s project and these limited examples, such 
alternatives to alternative media are still very much “small potatoes” (Ewen 1986: 257), 
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and, as such, fit very well Sparks’ characterization of emergent forms of communication as 
“marginal and struggling.” The value of these and other examples is not in their 
organizational size, circulation, or immediate, individual effect, which in the larger scheme 
of things is quite slight (Downing 1984: 352, 356). Rather, their collective value is in their 
exploration of new forms of organizing more participatory forms of communication. As 
Ewen notes, “they have given me a better sense of how popular, spontaneous, participatory 
media might take shape” (1986: 258). 

What matters to political movements today is how alternative media are organized 
and how they might organize social movements through innovations in cultural form. This 
doesn’t mean that alternative media should not engage in extended analyses of inequities in 
society nor be practiced in professionalized, corporatized forms, just that the limitations of 
such a mode of organizing alternative media be foregrounded and taken seriously. It also 
means that more effort should be taken to help produce a new kind of “audience, with new 
expectations, open to experimenting with new ways of seeing” — but an audience that at the 
same time produces its own (Daressa 1987: 8). Such popular, participatory forms and 
practices can help individuals see themselves, their relationships to others, and possibilities 
for change in a new light and with renewed hope. They should aspire not only to awards 
banquets for investigative journalism or artistic sophistication, or industry recognition for 
innovation in graphic design, but also to widespread postings in workplaces, appearances 
on bulletin boards in supermarkets, and regular display in other everyday venues. Only in 
such ways might an alternative to alternative media fully begin to flourish. 
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NOTES 



1 Quoted from Altschull 1990. 

2 Williams (1958). 

3 This debate took place on the Campus Alternative Journalism electronic-mail list, which 
is facilitated by the Center for Campus Organizing, a non-profit national clearinghouse 
based in Cambridge, Mass. Members of this list write for, edit, publish, or in other ways 
assist the emergence and operation of 100-odd alternative newspapers, newsletters, and 
magazines, most of which are based on U.S. college and university campuses (Huber 
1998). 
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ABSTRACT: 



A CRITICAL ASSESSMENT OF NEWS COVERAGE OF THE ETHICAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF GENETIC TESTING 



Using ethical theory as an analytical lens, this paper assesses news coverage of the 
ethical implications of genetic testing through an in-depth textual analysis of 3 1 broadcast 
and print stories by major news organizations in 1995 and 1996. Consequentialist 
concerns, especially avoidance of harm, were prominent in most stories, but deontological 
references were often lacking. Ethical themes, sometimes emerging as direct questions to 
readers, underlined the choices facing individuals and society. 
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A CRITICAL ASSESSMENT OF NEWS COVERAGE OF THE ETHICAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF GENETIC TESTING 



Scientific knowledge of genetic links to disease is growing at a staggering pace 
against the backdrop of the Human Genome Project, an international effort to map all 
human genes. 1 Discoveries in the past several years include genes linked to diseases such 
as breast cancer and Alzheimer's that affect millions of people. Closely following some of 
these discoveries has been the development of tests to determine whether people carry the 
genes. However, the tests can present people with extraordinarily difficult choices because, 
in most cases, those who test positive remain unsure whether they will get the disease. 
They often face the prospect of a lack of available treatment if they do test positive, and of 
possible insurance problems or job discrimination. The tests, therefore, present difficult 
ethical choices for individuals. On the organizational and professional levels, they raise 
questions of ethical obligation on the part of health care professionals and test developers, 
among others. The public importance of these issues for professionals, laypeople, and 
policymakers points to a need for effective news coverage — and for information to help 
journalists begin to develop standards for this coverage. 

This paper assesses news coverage of the ethical implications of genetic testing in 
31 stories or sidebars by major news organizations in 1995 and 1996 — 12 pieces from 
broadcast and 19 from print. The analytical framework for this qualitative evaluation is 
grounded in the deontological and consequentialist perspectives of ethical theory. 

Ethical issues have been a recognized priority within the Human Genome Project. 
The genome project's primary funders, the National Institutes of Health and the Department 
of Energy, have designated part of their genome project budgets for research on the ethical, 
legal, and social implications of the project. This funding has supported numerous books. 2 

1 For an overview of the project, see "The Human Genome Project" [World Wide Web 
document] (The National Human Genome Research Institute, National Institutes of Health, accessed 17 
March 1998); available from http://www.nhgri.nih.gov/HGP; Internet. 

^M. Susan Lindee, "The ELSI Hypothesis," Isis 85 (1994): 293-96. Among the books are 
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The project is notable for its attempt to explore these implications at the same time the 
research is proceeding, not after it is complete. Thomas H. Murray writes that the ELSI 
program, as it is called, "occupies a unique place in the history of science: it is the first 
major scientific initiative to include from its inception a commitment to systematically 
exploring the ethical, legal, and social issues it raises ." 3 Because the genome project carries 
widely acknowledged ethical implications, genetic testing is a particularly appropriate topic 
for a critical examination of the quality of major news organizations’ portrayal of the ethical 
dimension of news. 



Literature Review 4 

An in-depth critical evaluation of this coverage is also appropriate because of the 
absence of systematic, theoretically grounded assessments of coverage of the ethical 
dimension of news involving professions and society. Despite the importance of 
professions in the lives of individuals and society, a review of the literature evaluating 
coverage of ethics in general, and the ethical dimension of medicine and intersecting 



George J. Annas and Sherman Elias, eds., Gene Mapping: Using Law and Ethics As Guides (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1992); Daniel J. Kevles and Leroy Hood, eds., The Code of Codes: Scientific and 
Social Is sues in the Human Genome Project (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1992); Mark S. 
Frankel and Albert Teich, eds.. The Genetic Frontier: Ethics. Law, and Policy (Washington, D.C.: 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1994); and Timothy F. Murphy and Marc A. Lappe, 
eds., Justice a nd the Human Genome Project (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1994). 

^Thomas H. Murray, "Speaking Unsmooth Things about the Human Genome Project," in 
Annas and Elias, 250. 

4 This literature review is adapted from a previously presented paper focusing on development 
of a method for critiquing ethics coverage, David A. Craig, “A Theoretical Framework for Evaluating News 
Coverage of Ethics in Professions and Society” (paper presented at the annual meeting of the Association 
for Practical and Professional Ethics, Dallas, Texas, 26-28 February 1998). 
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